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" In all reverence it may be said that just as the supreme 
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we proceed on reasonable lines we cannot theorise too much 
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CELIA 

ACT I, 

Interior of the Mermaid Tavern 

At the period of the Play the Mermaid was a tavern 
frequented by players — often in a most down-at-heel state — 
a sprinkling of adventure-loving nobility, a selection of 
the gilded youth of the time, attracted by the presence of the 
more notorious characters frequenting the place, and a choice 
collection of bravoes and thieves. 

I picture it as a long, low chamber — street door at the back 
of the stage — ill-lit with smoky candles, and grimy. Rough 
wooden benches are along the walls, and a small wooden 
table in the centre. The floor is meagerly sprinkled with 
straw. In one corner we see two bravoes dicing, in another 
the Player is asleep, very, drunken. A group consisting 
of Jonson, Peele, Cowdray, Lord Hastings and Sir Roger 
Kestinge are about the table drinking sack. The Host leans 
against the wall in the background, near the door. 

Hastings : Host ! Host ! More sack for this Com- 
pany. 

Host : As it please your worship, we will be immediate. 
Knaves without : Sack for my Lord Hastings. 
(The sack is brought and poured out.) 

Hastings : Now Gentles, I pray you all to drink deep. 
Life is short and nature's bounty lasts not for ever. Sir 
Roger, to your eternal happiness. 
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Sir Roger (who is young, and more than a little drunk, 
besides being abashed at the notable company of rapscallions 
in which he finds himself) : My Lord, I am your servant ever. 
Let some one sing a song. 

Jonson (mockingly) : A chance for our Cowdray — (aside) 
and alas for the ears of the farmyard when the goose 
thought himself a nightingale. 

Cowdray (also rather drunk, and quarrelsome) : But for 
this Company 'shouldest answer for thy sneers, Ben Jon- 
son. Whyfore should I not sing ? Me, who have sung 
with the best before noble Harry of blessed memory. 
And when I had made an end did he not say " Ned 
Cowdray, thou art " 

Hastings (laughing) : Sing then, Master Cowdray, and 
let it be a catch with a refrain so that we may all bSar thee 
company. 

Cowdray (after one or two ineffectual attempts to find 
his voice) sings : — 

Let glasses clink and bubbles wink 

Until the lees be dry. 
From sunset's toll until old Sol 

Afresh lights up the sky. 
I care not if my life slips by 

And Fortune leaves me blinking. 
I'll cherish wine and relish wine 

And never cease from drinking. 

Let maidens smile and hearts beguile 

And kisses e'er be flinging. 
Their health I'll sing, my heart I'll bring 

And sacrifice it singing. 
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Dan Cupid's bow may fetch me low 

And maidens pass me over — 
I'll give for love, and live for love 

And ever be a lover. 

(The company applaud vigorously. The drunken 
player in the corner sits up.) 

Player (solemnly) : Well sung, my lords ; oh, well sung. 
But it was a foul song. 

Cowdray : What — is my song a foul song that I have 
sung before King Harry of blessed memory. But for this 
company I would slit thy weasand, thou knave. 

Actor (rising with difficulty) : Slit my weasand — why, 
thou pulp — I say it was a foul song — a most foul song 

Cowdray (feeling for his dagger) : This to me — oh, thou 
vile worm 

Hastings (soothingly) : Peace, Master-. Cowdray — the 
fellow is drunk. 

Cowdray (defiantly) : And so am I too, or more than 
a half — but what of it ? Shall this slit-eared dog call me 
foul — me that have sung before 

Jonson (to the Player) : What then callest thou a fair 
song, my friend? If Master Cowdray's catch be foul 
— by thy judgment shall we judge thee — Say. 

Player (stoutly) : Why, a fair song is that one which I 
could sing now an I were sober — " Oh Mistress Mine " 

Jonson : By Master William Shakespeare. 

Player : By the same. 

Hastings (laughing) : Master Cowdray, behold thou 
thine answer. Quarrel not thou with his verdict, for Her 
Majesty is pleased to find much that is good in that same 
Master Shakespeare. 



Missing Page 
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This Shakespeare is a knave, a rogue, a thief, 
All that is vile 
Shakespeare [coldly) : What have I stol'n of thine ? 

Peele: Of mine? My art, my trade, my popular 
applause — thou hast ta'en from me the very prop 
that did support my life. 
And men who once did crowd to touch my arm 
And Call me prince of poets, now they fly 
And thou — off scouring of a country jail — 
Do'st lord it with the Court, and, as I'm told 
The very Queen herself doth smile on thee. 
Shakespeare, I've hated many a man before 
But never one with hatred half so keen 
As that I bear for thee. 

Shakespeare : Poor fool, to envy that which comforts 
nought. 
Thy populace, thy art — a craven one — 
Thy favours and rewards, thou mayest keep 
For Shakespeare needs them not ; but yet thou hast 
One thing I envy thee. 

Peele : He envies me ! 

Shakespeare : Thy sodden soul, content to dwell on 
earth 
To eat and drink and love, and call that all. 
Great God, I'd be a happier Shakespeare now 
If I could still that inborn voice which cries 
And cries, and will not be gainsaid until 
My muse is touched, and then my fancy soars 
And in my dreams I suffer myriad hurts 
And feel the sorrows of a million souls 
As yet unborn. man, do'st envy this ? 
Peele, on my head, I swear I'd change with thee. 
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Peele {abashed, but [trying to keep his end up) : Hark 
how he rants. 
Jonson (tenderly) : What ails thee, Will ? 
(A Watchman without calls.) 

Watchman : Ten o' the night 

The weather's foul. 
God guard your souls 
And keep them whole. 

Hastings : Ten o' the night. Roger, 'tis time we fled. 
Good night then, poets. Shakespeare, fare you well. 

Roger (sleepily, as Hastings takes his arm and leads him 
away) : Good night. 

(The two bravoes, with a meaning glance at the 
somewhat fuddled nobility, steal out ajter them softly.) 

Host (sagely) : So let the rooks prey on the jays. But 
if the jays be hawks, why then our rooks will slink away. 
Lord Hastings there wields a brave sword. I'll take no 
heed. My business is with those within my doors. Out- 
side, let God protect 'em an He will. 

Peele : Shall I stay here and listen while these two 
Caress and cozen and make me ashamed 
That men should worship them who once loved me ? 
Come, Cowdray, come. Jonson, I love thee not — 
Yet could I find a tight embrace for thee 
If it could show how deep my hate for him 
You call your friend. Mine Host, Good night. 

(Cowdray and Peele go out. The drunken actor staggers 
back to the wall, sprawls along a bench and sleeps.) 

Jonson (reproachfully) : Plague on thee, Will, with thy 
" to be or not to be." What mad rat hath bitten into thy 
brain to bring thee thus to melancholia and sackcloth ? 
Take heart man, drink deep and laugh loud. 
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Shakespeare (cynically) : There is much virtue in 
sack. Strange, that so small a goblet should drown so 
great a heaviness. But wherefore should I laugh? So 
that fools may cackle with me, and thus show me to be the 
champion gosling of them all ? Bah ! Let those laugh 
who have a mistress to love and a treasure to cast away. 
Time comes when even fools grow grey, and wise men 
make an end. 

Jonson : Hold, Master William Shakespeare. Of a 
truth thou art out-Jakesing thine own most melancholy 
Jakes. What irks thee? Thou least of all men need 
sit at the feet of despair. Why, my good friend, the 
Queen delights in thee, thy friends love thee, the gods on 
Olympus worship thee ; thou, at least, art free to be 
happy. 

Shakespeare : Jonson, I love thee well, and so to thee 
I will unfold a side of life — of this, 
Thy Shakespeare's life — the world has little seen. 
(They sit together.) 

If a boy sins — is it a sin, my friend — 

That he, to save the face of her for whom 

His passion hath unwisely rent itself, 

Weds her, without true love — nay, break not in — 

Good Ben, if when his children round his hearth 

Gather in happy laughter, is it sin 

That he shall dream a love for his life's mate, 

A spurious love — a love which is not real — 

Born of the happy laughter of a child 

Instead of from the yearning of his heart. 

And when that fair child grows — my friend — grows up, 

And when that sweet child dies — as mine hath done 

Jonson : Oh, my poor swan of Stratford, is it so ? 
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Shakespeare: 'Tis so in truth. If, when that poor 
one dies — 
The light of all my life — my joy of years — 
And when his rustic mother hath the time 
For mourning cloaks and hateful cavalcades 
Of funeral pomp — yet hath no time I wis 
For mourning of the heart — for unshed tears — 
For searing of the soul with livid grief 
Such as hath made thy Shakespeare old in life 
Though not in years — Is it a sin if then, 
This visioned love — this spurious love I've named — 
Begins to fade ? 

Jonson : My Shakespeare 1 

Shakespeare : Stop. My tale I've not yet done 
Though what I have to tell may seem but dross 
After the sacred grief already told. 
Is it a sin if, when your bard is sick — 
Vexed with strange humours which no doctor yet 
Whose services avail can find the cure — 
Racked too with spirit anguish for his lossi 
Finds no responsive touch of sympathy, 
No patient smile to speed him on his way : 
Nought but a hateful wail and dry lament 
Because her needs increase beyond her purse. 
Is it then strange to you — do'st find it so — 
That this poor love, already fainting, dies. 

Jonson : My Shakespeare, I am not the man thou art. 
I cannot boast the magic eye that sees 
Whole worlds at once, nor yet the voice that speaks 
Sometimes like fairies in their tripping dance 
Or else sonorous like the thunderclap. 
I am not wise, nor great, nor even good. 
And yet I'm wise enough to see thy grief, 
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And great enough to weep that thou art sad, 
And good enough to pray 

Shakespeare : Aye, Prayer — 
That stuff that goes to Heaven from our lips 
And makes Almighty God take thought of us 
— Or doth He simply laugh at our distress 
And bid His angels tear us yet a space 
That we may all the more provoke His mirth 

Jonson : Hush, Will. These are no thoughts for thee 
to think. 
Thy sorrow's great : tied to a rustic wife — 
True, woman, say ; fit mate for such a man 
As may be ploughing on the dales or fens ; 
But with no soul to raise a poet up 
And bid him soar — support him on his way — 
Cheer him in his distress — and in his joy 
Take joy herself. 
Stay — who's this ? 

(The door opens, and Sir Hugh Merlin enters. He is a 
simple country gentleman in the truest sense, without much 
learning, but in his heart, mayhap, something of the soul 
of a poet. He takes stock of the small company.) 

Sir Hugh : Is Master William Shakespeare here ? 

Shakespeare (rousing himself from his dejection) : The 
same, and at your service, Sir. 

Sir Hugh (commencing hurriedly, and fiddling with his 
hands, being obviously nervous) : Sir Poet, I would crave 
thy kind indulgence for my temerity in thus approaching 
thee. I have been to see thy play, and as its tragedy 
unfolded before mine eyes, methought, here's a play born 
of the sorrow of a kingly mind. I grieved that one so 
high should of himself be brought so low, and I bethought 
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me that in those parts of England which I call my home 
we say An apple for a sore throat, and for a sore heart an 
apple orchard. Sir, I am a plain country knight, possessed 
of. not too much, but yet enough for my needs, and my 
house is spacious and girt about with beautious, blossom- 
ing trees — a place where no ill comes. And so I thought 
— If this great man, this poet, one may say, should come 
beneath my roof and stay a space, breathing the new-born 
scents of tree and flower, and sharing the delights of 
sylvan days, his grief would sleep, and as grief mostly 
doth, in sleeping it would die. I sought thee at the play- 
house, and was told that in this tavern you perchance 
might be. And now I've found thee, here's my offer. Do 
me the honour to become my guest. 

Shakespeare {gently) : Good Sir, seldom have I known 
so sweet a thought so graciously translated into act. For 
thy kind offer, thanks. But, as thou say'st, grief is my 
portion here — a long-drawn grief — which would make me 
sorry company for any man. I grieve to say thee nay, 
but I must nurse my inward grief alone. No man can 
share it now, save this my friend. 

Sir Hugh : Nay, say not so. An thou wilt come thou 
shalt be free as air, to stay or go as best befits thy mood. 
To speech or silence as thou art inclined. Join with us 
in our sports, or live apart — no man shall say thee nay. 

Shakespeare (as all men do, though they won't admit 
it, 'thinking of the sex ) : Thy Lady ? 

Sir Hugh : Is with God — and left with me one maid 
— a hoyden of a bare eighteen : not polish't like your ladies 
of the Court. 

Jonson : Praise God for that, Sir Knight. 

Sir Hugh : I do, though she doth not. Yet, Master 
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Shakespeare, if thou'llt come I do engage she shall be all 
aglow to welcome thee. 

Jonson : Go, Will. Tis just the medicine thou 
do'st need. And our loss here in London shall be the 
gain of this good knight and of his dainty Miss. I'll 
keep thee warned of any news of Court or playhouse which 
thou need'st to know. God bless thee, Knight: I give 
my friend into thy charge to make him whole. Be thou his 
doctor, and, his treatment done, return him to me, as a 
long-lost son. 

Shakespeare (holding out his hand, which Sir Hugh 
grasps) : Sir Knight, thy tender importunity is more than 
I can counter. I'll come, and thank thee for thy gracious 
thought. Keep me advised, dear Ben, of what thou will. 
I go to rest, and so to cure my ill. 



CURTAIN. 



ACT II 

A Glade of Trees, Near to a Country 
Fair 

(Shakespeare is now the guest of the hospitable Sir Hugh, 
and is surrounded with every kindness which the worthy 
knight's warm heart can devise. Also, he has been brought 
into fairly close contact with the dark-haired daughter — 
Celia — and a more or less subconscious impression is gaining 
upon him that she is different in some way from other girls 
and women, that in some indefinable manner her nature is 
in tune with his. He feels, as we all feel when the right 
woman comes along, that with her to " back " him he could 
scale the infinite, and he feels a secret yearning to possess her. 
For obvious reasons, however, he makes no declaration of 
his passion, and protects himself by treating her with a sort 
of patronising deference. She, for her part, entrusts herself 
to him with the nicest camaraderie, and neither he himself 
nor anyone else can even guess what she really thinks of him. 

The woody glade is a little removed from the fair ground 
whence are heard occasional shoutings from the crowd: 
Shakespeare is discovered with his back to a tree, sprawling 
on the grass and abstractedly chewing a blade of it. He is, 
we will say, better in appearance than when we saw him at 
the Mermaid. The change is due, thinks Sir Hugh, to the 
beneficial effects of his apple orchards : we, however, may be 
pardoned for believing that the dark eyes and merry smile of 
Mistress Celia have something to do with the metamorphosis. 

A country lad, with a maid on his arm, all tricked up in 
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their holiday finery, enter from the left of the stage, and dis- 
cover the recumbent bard.) 

Maid : Look ! Tis the strange gentleman from Sir 
Hugh's. 

Boy : Mad, they do say he be — and a writer of songs 
too, belike. 

Maid : Poor gentleman, he hath a kindly face. (She 
curtsies.) Prithee, kind Sir, is this the path that takes us 
to the fairing ? 

Shakespeare (rousing himself) : Faith, I am none too 
sure. But if the noise of drum and fife and bagpipe, and 
merry din of gay human voices may serve as a signpost, I 
should answer Yes. 

Boy : God keep you, then — (greatly daring, probably 
with a view to impressing his nymph) — Sir Poet. Fare 
you well. 

(They hurry off.) 

Shakespeare (musing, as he rises and watches them out 
of sight) : Hmmm. 
So was I once, and so I am not now. 
But when or how or why the change was wrought 
God knows— for Shakespeare's very self doth not. 
Oh, kindly Powers, give me my youth again — 
Those happy days beside slow Avon's stream — 
And I'll surrender with a thankful heart 
What honour and what circumstance is mine. 
Oft in my manhood's dreams I see the spire 
Of Stratford's church — charging the heavens blue, 
And hard at hand the thatched school where I learned 
What rudiments I have. And oftentimes 
Even upon the stage I've dreamed and seen 
A vision of my past, and seemed to smell 
The balmy breeze, perfumed with roses' breath 
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That clung about the cottage where I dwelt. 
So then, despite the buskin and the cloak, 
The villain's dagger, or the ghost's pale robe, 
I find myself a boy. Then prompters call, 
I catch my cue, and lo ! I am a man. 
If I could be a boy in truth, and free — 
Free from the fetters which a dreary world 
Hath forged about my life, then I might live. 
But I am tied ; my life's plan is made up 
And I must live it as the gods demand : 
And dreams of what poor Shakespeare might have been 
If other chance had fallen, comfort not. 
(Arousing himself.) 
Mistress Celia, and a fair picture in sooth. 
(Enter Celia.) 

Celia : What, Master Shakespeare ! Thou art not 
gone a-fairing ? 

Shakespeare : Nay, Lady, for the funeral bell of my 
heart's beating would make but poor harmony with the 
mummer's drums. 

Celia (mockingly) : How thou art cast down ! (ser- 
iously). Shall I also Stay my passage to the fair and be 
the knife to cut thy funeral bell's rope, and so stop its 
dolorous clang ? 

Shakespeare : A better knife I could not wish to hold- 
(He takes her hand.) Right English steel : most richly 
chased — and mightily sharp withal. 

Celia (withdrawing her hand, but gently, for this is a 
passage of compliment, better than she has been used to in 
her country home) : Sir Poet, I can procure me compli- 
ments enough by going to the fair. If I am to be thy 
blade I pray thee cease from empty words and tell me 
truly wherefore thou art sad. 
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Shakespeare : Truly- 1 know not if I know. Beyond 
that, for my sins, or else because it hath pleased the powers 
who order these things so to ordain, I am different from 
my fellows. That which contents them contents me not 
at all ; and I must live my life like Mahomet's coffin, in 
suspense between my desires and their fulfilment. 

Celia : So must we all, else life itself would be mono- 
tony. What are thy desires at this moment, Master 
Poet ? 

Shakespeare : So many and so varied that I must 
borrow a dozen tongues if I am to tell thee all : some are 
so strange that I should rather have my tongue slit out 
than tell them — to thee, most of all. But at the instant 
when thy tripping step flung out the dull embers of my 
burning thoughts, I was watching a village boy go by, 
hasting to this same fair, and wishing that I myself could 
be a boy again — and free. 

Celia : Free ? Art thou then constrained ? 

Shakespeare : By fetters heavier than gyves of iron. 
If I were free to mould my life anew 
There are.a million things I'd rather be 
Than what I am. 

Celia (really curious) : Tell me, I pray thee, what ? 

Shakespeare : If I might please myself I'd choose to be 
A country gentleman of fair estate 
With orchards, gardens, and the rich ploughed fields 
Like the estate of thy good father, here : 
Where I could he and watch the rippling corn 
Hearing the song of birds, the hoot of owls, 
The murmur of the stream, the hum of bees, 
And scent the sweet perfume of blooming flowers. 
A good life, this, and I have striven for it — 
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Made speed to gain myself sufficient gold 
To buy one such estate ; bought it, as well, 
In Warwick's pleasant vales — and there I'd be 
But I must wear the flower-decked chains of fame 
Which, as they rattle, cry " Thou art a poet— 
So must thou stay ; London hath need of thee." 
And so I stay, and waste my golden days 
And shall do so, until old age creeps on, 
When flower-decked chains of fame will fall away 
And I shall be permitted to depart — 
Too old to enjoy my ease. And live, a husk 
Whereof the spirit and the soul's burnt out, 
Waiting before the hearth for my demise 
Thankful when death at last brings my release. 

Celia (gravely) : Poor Poet ; yet do men say thou art 
more than all to be admired. Thou art greatly honoured 
by thy fellows — so much my father tells me. More I 
know because I know thyself — and I'll believe 'gainst 
all report thou art the greatest man within this realm. 

Shakespeare : Little care I for fame, and less for praise : 
But yet thy words, coming from whom they come 
Are passing sweet — for I had rather be 
Praised for the thing I am than for the thing 
I do. 

Celia : What thou hast done is great. 

Shakespeare : What I have done is nought, for I 
have done 
Nought but set down in words the daily thoughts 
Given to me by fate. Tell me, fair CeHa, 
How think you ? What is it that makes a poet ? 

Celia : How shall I know ? Yet I would fain suppose 
A poet is a man who's been endowed 
By kindly Heaven with a mighty brain 
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Stored with a knowledge vast, and sensible 
To music in each sphere. 

Shakespeare : What a poor poet, then, is Shakespeare ! 
For all I learned in boyhood's now forgot 
And what I've sought to learn in manhood's days 
Is hardly mastered. If thy saying's true 
Great poet am I not. 

Celia : Well then, I'll say 

A poet is a man the gods love well, 
And for their love of him they give him power 
To see the truth of life, and make it plain 
So that poor we, who are not thus much blessed, 
May see it also. 

Shakespeare : Now thou art near the target, and me- 
thinks 
But for thy maiden softness thou hadst scored 
A noble hit. Thy error is because 
Thy words too gentle are. True that the gods 
Give power to see the truth — but not alone 
Give power — they bind the poet with a chain 
Of fate that makes him see the truth of life 
Whether he will or no, and 'gainst his will 
Makes him reveal it to the waiting world. 
Here then, another chain — for when poor Will, 
Yearning for hawks and hounds, would quit the stage — 
And quit the great stage of fame, and go apart 
The gods turn on him who thus dares despise 
The gift that they unasked have given him 
And force him to return and play his part 
— A poet's part — in this unquiet world. 

Celia: So then thou art constrained to greatness 
against thy will. I do believe that I can see the tenor of 
thy woe in this — but this is not enough to make thee 
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always melancholy. Tell me what other chains are gall- 
ing thee. 

Shakespeare : I would not sear thy heart with ill- 
deserved 
Pity because my life's mapped out in terms 
Which suit me ill. My destiny was mine 
When I was young, and I have spoiled it all 
By ill-conceived attention, hapless choice, 
And most unhappy judgment. Shall I not 
Keep all this sombre catalogue of strife 
Domestic to myself, locked in my heart 
That she who stands beside me pitying me 
May always pity give, and never scorn 
For that I've forged myself the chains which irk 
And cannot blame another for my woes. 

Celia : Good Master Shakespeare, do not hesitate 
To tell me all thy heart. My pity's thine 
And shall be, whatso'er thy faults appear. 
Yet if my pity — if my sympathy 
Can smooth thy path from hence, thou hast it all 
And a great portion of my heart beside — 
(She is mightily confused.) Oh, if my father could have 

heard me say 
That last-— and yet 'tis true what I have said. 

Shakespeare : Say it yet once again, for they are 
words 
I most desire, yet never hoped to hear. 
(He seizes her hand.) 

Celia : Nay, for my virtue and thy fame do both forbid 
Yet — if it pleaseth thee to hear such words 
From an untutored maid — I say again 
They're true. But let us strike a bargain strict 
So that no harm be done. My part is filled 
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Now thou hast stolen my heart. But in return 
Give me thy confidence, and tell me all 
The sorrows which thy spoken words do hint. 

Shakespeare : How can I tell, when in the telling I 
Do rob myself of what I most desire ? 

(He steps back a pace and gazes at her; then, with 
a slightly theatrical gesture of despair he continues) : 
I am no child, yet was I once a boy, 
Full of boys' follies, full of boyhood's hopes 

And while a boy I married 

Celia (distressed) : Oh, alack ! 

Shakespeare : Thus I am bound, to a poor wife for 
whom 
God knows I've pity, though I have no love. 
And I am thus entangled when I would 
Desire most my freedom, to have thee 
Who hast brought sunlight into my joyless day. 

(There is a long pause. They stand facing each other, he 
fiercely despondent, she seemingly crushed by the news of his 
domestic situation, at which she had not before guessed.) 
Celia (speaking slowly) : Poor Shakespeare, and alas, 
poor Celia, too. 
Tell me, thy wife — Is — is she fair to see ? 

Shakespeare (bitterly) : She fair ? Great powers, when 
I gaze on thee 
I could reply " Most foul." But since thy face 
Is peerless fair, I will be fair as well 
And say that, when I wed her, she was fair 
Though time, which havoc makes of all, and spares 
No soul, on her, as me, hath left his mark. 
But what I most bemoan is not her face — 
When I was young I loved that well enough — 
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But that her heart, her mind, is bound to earth 

And she's content to be what I am not 

A yeoman — with no thought beyond^ her house, 

No voice, except to voice her various needs 

To praise this hind, to minister rebuke 

To that. How can I live this deadly life 

When all the gods are calling me to rise 

And flood the world with song ? In youth I could 

Forget her, mingling with the giddy throng 

Of towns, and fancy I was free as air. 

But now that youth is fled I find I'm weak 

And cannot lift my wings and soar without 

The stay she cannot be. So I must crouch, 

And suffer, as I do, and tell the world 

What suffering is. Yet now I find in truth 

That what I've told is but the smallest part 

Of what's to come. Treasure that's spent is spent. 

We grieve to see it go, but it is gone. 

But thou, dear lady, art a store of gold 

That is not spent, but kept sealed up in ward 

And I must live and yearn for what I know 

Can never come to me. I cannot bear 

Such sorrow. Thou art mine by gift of heaven — 

I claim thee as its gift. I will have thee. 

(He grips both her shoulders : she strives to break away 
Jrom his impetuous grasp.) 

Celia : Stay, Poet : set me free from thy fierce grip. 
Thou art a falcon that hath pierced my heart 
With bloody beak. Tear not my flesh as well 
But hear me speak. 

(He releases her, and she retreats a pace.) 
If thou art mad of love 
I'm mad as well, and shamelessly will say 
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I love thee, Shakespeare, love thee with my heart 
And with my soul. Thine own am I to love 
Till Heaven is rent in twain. Thy hands about 
My neck, thy lips near mine are sweet to me : 
Thy love hath made me live, and I am thine 
Alone. But yet this love of ours is mad 
And we must bury deep this moment sweet 
Within our hearts. We cannot help but love — 
But we can keep our love, within the bounds 
Demanded both by Heaven, by her, by thee. 

Shakespeare : Nought I demand but love. 

Celia : That is a craven Shakespeare who thus speaks. 
Thou art a beacon for this weary world 
And thy true self demands thou should'st be true 
To that high purpose for the which thou art here. 
(Tenderly) My love, I love thee well, and I would have 
Thy love as well ; and I would have thee find 
In my pure love the staff thou hast desired 
To aid thee in thy wandering. Take it then — 
And use it well, that I, thy love, may be 
Immortal through thy immortality. 

Shakespeare : Now thou hast rent my tortured heart 
in twain 
Cruel that thou art. 

Celia : Not cruel, only sad. 
My prince of poets, in the words I've said 
I've mapped my part in life ; henceforth I'm thine 
Waiting for that which comes not — bride in heart 
Though maiden to the world. For I will vow 
Long as I live no other man shall come 
Near to me as a lover. Thou alone 
Hast won my heart. Make not my lot too hard, 
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But tell me thou'llt accept this sacrifice 
Upon the altar of our jointured loves. 

Shakespeare : How can I answer ? Yet the words 
must come. 
Celia, adored one, by our love I swear 
I will not play thee false, but live for thee, 
And in that Heaven thou one day wilt win 
Pray for the one who, toiling, seeks to come 
Following after. Grant me one boon alone — 
One kiss. 

Celia (speaking to her own heart) : Poor heart, stand 
still and recollect 
That for this moment's bliss I give a life 
Of tears. 

(They approach to embrace, when Celia starts Hack.) 
Hold, someone comes. My father. 

(Enter Sir Hugh.) 

Celia : Father, I've sought this gentleman to learn 
If he will be my escort to the fair. 
Sir Hugh : And he's consented to it ? 

Celia : Nay, not yet. 

Still I have hopes. Sir Poet, wilt thou come ? 

Sir Hugh : A country fair, Sir, is a simple sport 
For one who hath unlocked Apollo's doors. 
Yet I would beg thee come, and in this sport 
Forget the heaviness that drugs thy mind. 

Shakespeare : Why then, I'll go, with Celia to the 
fair, 
And we will watch the country loons at play, 
And think of what we have and what we've missed, 
And find what happiness the yeoman breed 
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Wins in this life. Sir Hugh, we follow thee. 

Fair Mistress Celia, lead me to this fair — 

To share its joy — (brokenly) — to cherish our despair. 

(He looks at her longingly, but Sir Hugh, who has started 
off, looks round, and, raising the girl's hand, the poet touches 
it lightly with his lips.) 



CURTAIN. 



ACT III 

Interior of the Fortune Playhouse, Blach:- 
friars 

{The first triumphant performance of The Tempest has 
just ended, and the players are departing after receiving 
their meed of applause. The audience likewise is departing 
discussing the play as it goes. In the foreground we see 
a group of three characters known to us — Jonson, Lord 
Hastings and Sir Roger. Sir Hugh Merlin and Celia are 
standing a short way off, plainly hesitating whether to depart 
or wait a while longer on the chance of seeing him they both 
desire to see.) 

Jonson : Rare, oh, most rare. Our Shakespeare's 
once again himself. 

Hastings : A great play, true, and for my part I like 
It better than the best he's ever done. 

Sir Roger : How full of music are his sounding lines. 
Lord, I'm no poet, yet I'd sooner hear 
Prospero's ravings e'en than sad Lucrece. 

Jonson : I'm all amazed — this I did not foresee, 
And I am stricken dumb with joy and pride 
That once again our poet's hit the mark — 
Though how it came about I cannot tell. 

Hastings : Why question ? Is it not enough to say 
As he hath said long since " The play's the thing." 
Why art thou querulous ? Wherefore so bemused ? 
o 35 
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Jonson : Hastings, thou hast not known him as I have 
And yet thou too hast followed carefully 
The progress of his art. Now, mark you this. 
When you and I were young, and Shakespeare too, 
His theme was youth and passion, light and joy. 
Then, as we older grew, we marked a change 
And saw his work was building up anew 
On strength of man and purity of maid — 
He's full of courtly words and gracious thoughts 
And all his parts are peerless men and women. 
So we might say, our poet's reached his prime. 

Hastings : Well then, what follows ? 

Jonson : Next we find a change 
The world's a sullen place, and men are fools 
Or dastards ; women worse — and earth's a hell 
Of lawless passion, sorrow and intrigue. 
Marked you his target — you, who've seen him oft 
And watched his glance bemused with sudden tears. 
And marked his voice all tremulous with pain ? 

Sir Roger : 'Twas so indeed : I've heard him swear his 
head 
He'd give his soul to death to find relief 
From all the aching tumours of his sense. 

Jonson: Well, then. We've seen his TEMPEST— 
title apt, 
For he has been all tempest-tossed himself, 
Racked with the cruel waves of grief and woe, 
For joy that's lost, for hopes that can't achieve. 
And yet, his sorrow's done, and in this play 
There's peace and sunshine won, and hearts at rest, 
And joy regained. 'Tis passing wonderful. 
He's found a key that's loosed him from his chains, 
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But where that key may be, or what, or who, 
I cannot tell. 

Sir Hugh (who has been edging up, joining in the con- 
versation — nervous still, but not so nervous as when we last 
saw him in London) : Pardon my pesting, good sirs, but I 
have heard your talk. Can you advise me if Master 
Shakespeare is to be found, that I may offer him the 
humble meed of praise that best comes from a friend ? 

Jonson : He will be here anon. Is it — most wonder- 
ful, it is — Sir Hugh, the gracious knight who took our poet 
to his apple fields to cure his humours. Marry, Sir Hugh, 
thy cure hath been long a-hatching, but we have seen this 
day how potent is its grace. 

Sir Hugh : Why then, thou art his friend. God save 
you, Sir. I am truly honoured that in thy remembrance 
thou hast kept a place for me. 

Jonson : Strange else, since from that day to this our 
Shakespeare has been as full of thee and of thy dainty 
daughter as a firkin is full of sack. 

Sir Hugh (still more nervous) : My daughter, Sir, is here. 
(He motions Celia forward.) 

Jonson (turning to her with a low reverence, in which 
his two friends imitate him) : Fair Mistress Celia, the world 
owes thee much : for if I read aright the frequent talk my 
friend gives forth concerning his brief apple-scented stay, 
thou wert the choicest perfume of them all that did effect 
his cure. 

(Sir Hugh looks mildly resentful : Celia answers simply.) 

Celia : If it were so, I ask no greater joy. 

Jonson : Small doubt. Why — (a pause) — pardon me, 
that I am thus distraught — I've but this instant seen the 
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answer to a vexing riddle I've perplexed myself with .of 
late. What's this ? 

(The Player appears from behind the stage, and 
approaches the group.) 

Player: Hail, Masters, and a merry evening to you. 
Mistress, I crave your pardon. All the same, 
I must be pardoned since I'm not a man 
But Caliban released. Oh, such a part ! 
Marked you how when I ground my teeth in ire 
The audience trembled. 'Tis a play for gods. 

Hastings : Know you, friend, if Master Shakespeare 
is yet within ? 

Player : He is, in sooth, and greatly pleased to see 
The happy issue of our endeavours. 

Hastings : Well then, Sir Player, hasten to his side, 
Arid tell him friends await him. Here's a crown, 
That you, Sir Player, may toast Caliban. 
And, lest he too be dry, here's one again 
That he in turn may toast Sir Player. 

Player : And shall do so, God warrant. I'll go swift, 
and give your message. 

(The Player retires.) 

Jonson : Most marvellous is our poet, every line 
He writes could be his last, so good it is. 
Yet he writes on, and now he's given his best 
And if he were a man as we are men 
We'd say he's reached his zenith — now's the turn, 
And sure as night to day doth follow on 
His greatness must decline, his glory fade. 
But this last work is full of strength and song — 
No sign of failing power, no chill of death, 
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Bespeaking poet's age or weariness. 

So we must wait, and wonder what comes next. 

Hastings : Nay then, I'll not be urged to loose the strap 
That bridles truant fancy. All I'll say 
Is — here's the man in person — ask himself. 

(Shakespeare comes towards the group, smiling 
happily— flushing a trifle, as he approaches Celia.) 

Shakespeare : Good friends, and you, Sir Hugh, and 
most of all, 
Fair Mistress Celia, I am gratified 
To find you waiting here. 

Sir Hugh : We're stayed to say 
That in thy latest work thy friends have joy 
And not alone have joy, but also pride. 

Jonson : Friend Will, Sir Hugh hath put it in a word — 
Thy friends are here to welcome thee again 
Back to the realm of sunlight. For too long 
Thou hast been hidden in the gloomy den 
Whence comes the grandeur of thy tragic muse. 
We joy to see thee free again and glad — 
And wait and wonder if perchance thou'llt say 
To all the world what key hath set thee free. 

Shakespeare : Why, that I may not say — although 
I'll give 
The merest hint, and say ttfthee, Sir Hugh, 
That in my cure I most do recollect 
The scent of apple blossom from thy home. 

Sir Hugh : We shall then plant more trees to celebrate 
The potence of their power. And we'll ask 
That once again thou'llt come and test their worth 
And see what magic they may give thy pen 
When next it's in thy hand. I pray thee come. 
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And in my prayer, my daughter Celia here 
Will supplicate as well. Eh, Celia, girl ? 
{Celia is confused.) 

Shakespeare : At once I cannot come, for I am bound 
Shortly for Stratford. 

Jonson : That's a better cave 
In which to weave glad plots and wordy beams 
Of captured sunlight. Tell us. Will, thy friends, 
What is the next surprise thou hast for us ? 

Shakespeare: Surprise? 

Hastings : We have been trying hard, Sir Poet, to 
guess the nature of thy coming work. Oft thou hast 
changed thy theme, and oft we've thought — He's reached 
his stopping place. But no, thou hast gone on through 
laughter, then through tears, and now to sunlight. Faith, 
I do not know, unless thou scalest Heaven and bring'st 
it down, what worlds are left to conquer ? 

Shakespeare: Nay, my friends. Ask me not that, 
for I must answer give 
That answer there is none. I'll write no more. 

Jonspn : Oh, say not so 

Hastings : Shakespeare, it cannot be. 

Celie (to herself) : If it were so — but yet it cannot be. 

Shakespeare : Friends, do not chide me. You have 
seen my play, 
And in that play you seen the writer of it. 
For what I've said is true. I'm Prospero, 
And, as Prospero sang, our revel's done. 
My magic's now abjured — and all I seek 
Is peace — a little joy to round with sleep. 
Like Prospero, this day I break my staff 
And drown my book of spells full fathom five. 
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Jonson : Shakespeare, for thee I joy, and for the world 
I weep hot tears that shall not cease to flow 
While I have eyes that open. 

Hastings : In thy gain, 

Sir Poet, none but God can know the loss 
To all mankind. 

Shakespeare: Peace, good Lord Hastings. Let me 
say this word, 
That in my latter days I've found that life 
Has greater things than fame — more rich than gold — 
More satisfying than the fulsome praise 
That I too long have sought. I've found the charm 
To soothe my living thoughts, my dying fears, 
Its name I cannot tell, but pray that you 
Have found it, or may find it in your turn. 
Shakespeare the player's dead — the poet's down 
To his last breath. Shakespeare the man remains 
And I have found what most a man desires 
To hold him steadfast in the rocky paths 
And deeper depths of life. My friends, farewell. 

Jonson : Nay, nay, thou shalt not go thus suddenly. 

Shakespeare {gently) : The poet goes — the man — the 
friend — remains. 

(There is a silence for the space of a minute. Each of 
the group is affected by the turn of the conversation in accord- 
ance with his or her nature. Jonson is deeply moved: 
Hastings mildly aggrieved : Sir Roger curious to know what 
is coming next. Sir Hugh is very' puzzled, not quite able 
to grasp the trend of things. Celia, who has come next to 
Shakespeare seems strangely enough to share with him a very 
deep spiritual happiness. She has a question to ask, but 
dare not ask it. Conveniently, though for a very different 
motive, Sir Roger asks it for her.) 
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Sir Roger : Sir Poet, tell us this, and answer me 
A question I've been pondering now a space. 
Thou sayest thou art Prospero. Be it so — 
But thy play holds another gracious face — 
And I would ask thee, who is then Miranda ? 

Jonson (who, as he said, has guessed the' answer to his 
riddle, and with supreme delicacy dreads that the gallant 
shall say anything to hurt the tender Jeelings oj the two 
whom his intuition has joined in romantic bonds) : Nay, 
ask it not! These be questions, Roger, which a man 
must hide within himself — for to tell them is to reveal to 
a gaping world the inside of a poet's brain — perchance 
his heart. Content thyself with saying— She is fair: 
and good as fair, and lovable as good. 

Sir Roger : Mayhap thou canst content thyself with 
that 
Thou art a poet, too. I'm but a man 
And that's a question I shall ever ask 
So long as I can recollect this play. 

Shakespeare (choosing his words carefully, and speak- 
ing gravely, though without any tinge oj sadness, knowing 
that she for whom his answer's meant will understand) : 
Miranda's name, my friends, is known to me 
And to one other. Only she and I 
Can share that secret. This I'll tell to you 
That she is fair and good a thousand times 
More potently than my poor words can say : 
Fairer than sun at noonday, than the stars 
Encircling Heaven. More chaste than Juno's self, 
More sweet than apple blossom newly bloomed. 
If thou wilt speak of her say only this 
That in my play I've drawn her as I could 
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And in it she's a portrait painted by 
A lover. 

GeliA : Let it be so, and I'll say 
— Being a maid myself — that this same maid 
Miranda, when she sees what thou hast wrought 
Will recognise thy portrait, know thy love, 
And be content. 
Father, I'm standing here 
Letting my tongue run loose unmaidenly 
And thou art cold. Gentlemen, we depart 
Leaving thee with thy jewel. Sirs, Good night. 
Shakespeare, farewell. But take from me one thought. 
On her behalf I give to thee, her knight, 
This rose. 

(She unpins a rose from her bosom, and hands it 
to him. He kisses it tenderly.) 



CURTAIN. 



EPILOGUE. 

SCENE. 

(Before the gateway of the walk leading to the New Place, 
Bishopton. Period, 1616. This may be pictured as a 
pretty house of the period, with a typical English flower 
garden before it, replete with roses, lilies and hollyhocks. 
Sir Hugh and Celia enter — he now showing the marks of old 
age, she still beautiful to look upon, but now a woman.) 

Sir Hugh : This, then, is his home. Faith, 'tis a fair 
one enough. 

Celia : Modelled on thine, he said. 

Sir Hugh : If so, my apple orchard's flattered. Here's a 
bell. Do we ring it, and inquire for Dame Shakespeare ? 

Celia : Father, I almost shrink from doing it. 
True, he's our friend, and at his parting we 
Lost what we can't regain. How much more then 
His wife. Yet if it falls — as it might fall — 
And she is ignorant of what she's lost 
Mine eyes will weep with chagrin for our friend 
We knew and loved and lost ; yet still can love. 

Sir Hugh : Nay, Celia. Be assured if it were so 
Our poet would not have returned again 
To what he'd once escaped. I'll ring this bell 
And see what follows. 

(He rings a bell attached to the gate post. A maid appears, 
followed at some distance by Anne Shakespeare. She is a 

34 
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buxom country woman, but with traces on her face both of 
beauty and of suffering. She is attired in deep and some- 
what vulgar mourning garments of the period, but her face 
is hard and her expression, perhaps, bitter.) 

Sir Hugh : Pardon us, Mistress, if we may be free 
To speak our minds, we would have speech with her 
Whose mortal solace now is laid to rest 
In Stratford Church. 

Anne : Sir, I am she you seek, and I await 
To know your dispositions. 

Celia (murmuring to herself) : She is hard. 

Sir Hugh : Mistress, we loved him well, and at his 
death 
We felt that we had lost a king of men. 
We sorrow for him yet, and yet we feel 
Our sorrow for him's nought compared with thine. 
And as we passed this way, my girl and I — 
Who both have known him well — we thought to give 
Expression of our sympathy to thee, 
Who doubtless knew him best and who have lost 
The wondrous prize the world so seldom shows 
A king of men. 

Anne : Sir, I am grateful. He who lies at rest 
Has taken with him all the heart I had 
And that I gave him many a year gone by 
Else would my heart find words to tell my thanks. 

Celia (womanlike, feeling her way) : How happy you,|that 
had him, you that have 
Remembrance of his love to comfort you. 

Anne : Happy I am, good Mistress, most in this 
That, loving him I knew I had his love. 
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(To the maid, who is loitering near by.) 
Speed on thy duties, Joan, and stand not here 
Searching for tittle-tattle. (Exit maid.) 

When he died 
'Twas in my arms, and dying he declared 
I only had his love. He told me then 
That all his heart was ever only mine. 
Sometimes, before, I'd doubted, sometimes thought 
That far away from me his fancy'd roam 
And yet it never did, of that I'm sure 
— And all his life his heart belonged to me. 
Celia (striving to be brave) : Then in your sorrow we, who 
sorrow too 
With neither right nor hope to have such joy 
As to be sure that always we were first 
In his heart's count, find much to envy thee. 

Anne (looking curiously but kindly at Celia) : 
The day he died, he sent from out his room 
All save myself, and told me how that once 
When all the world seemed dark he'd comfort found 
In the true friendship of a noble maid. 
And then he said — his words ring in my ears 
As if to-day he spoke — Have I been false ? 
Have I been false — he said — then I submit — 
I have no wish to hide my guilt in words. 
If in your eyes I'm faithless, it were meet 
That all the world should know me as I am. 
And yet, methinks, if you condemn me thus 
Your judgment is a story but half-told. 
Love you ? You know I love you, and by God 
Who knoweth all, you know I loved you so 
I did not hesitate to cast aside 
My home, my friends, my most intense desires, 
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All for the love of you sweetheart. And in 

That love you know I found a happiness 

Surpassing all that home or friends or hopes 

Could ever bring. You, who have often heard 

My voice bear witness of my radiant heart 

When I lay lost in happy dreams of love 

Encircled by your arms : when I would press 

My burning lips upon your lily neck 

Intent to catch the fragrance that arose 

From your sweet body. In my heart a song 

Love's most triumphant song, arose each day, 

Each moment that I lived within the range 

Of your dear smile. And so I love you yet. 

But, Dearest, I have told you how to me 

While far from you, there chanced to come a maid — 

A simple child — laughter her face's robe 

And happiness her food. God can say why — 

I cannot — but she came to me, all smiles, 

And in my heart I felt the sympathy 

We shared between us, just as when the bow 

Is drawn across a viol, and its mate 

Tuned to Jhe same pitch, echoes back the chord. 

Perhaps she loved me — Yes, a child like that 

Has love to spare for all — I won't deny 

She wrote me, sending kisses burning hot 

And calling me her very dearest love. 

And yet this love of hers was not the sort 

That you need fear, or I need shame to own. 

We used to talk — strange to recall — how blue 

The sky, how elegant the flowers of June, 

How bright the sun, and I have often said 

Straight to her laughing face, that this was so 

Because in all the varied world, to me 
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Its loveliness reflected but the charms 

Of her gay, dancing eyes. Did I love her ? 

Sweetheart, I did, and, truth, I love her still. 

. . . Listen an instant, ere you turn from me, 

To a poor simile, the fittest one 

My aching heart can give. Suppose a child 

Of seven, were walking in a garden fair 

In Maytime, and, in joyous innocence, 

Began to pluck a nosegay rich and grand 

Of peony and iris, pansy, rose 

And early lily — marvellously fine — 

This riot of splendid colour. And the child 

Thinks she has never seen in all her life 

So lovely a profusion. So she sits 

Enjoying the perfume, till suddenly, 

Some mystic call within her infant heart 

Bids her come out into the shady woods 

So — in her childish love — she stoops to kiss 

Her sweet flower captures — then away she runs 

Saying " Sweet posies, I'll return so soon " ; 

And she is swift beyond the wicket gate 

Thinking about the sweetness she has left. 

Gaily she runs along the woodland track 

Golden with sunshine, sweet with song of birds — 

Till, growing bolder, she essays to leave 

The beaten path, and, roaming through the trees 

Explore the darker deepness of the wood. 

But as she goes, she notices that now 

The sunbeams play no longer at her feet, 

The air is hushed and still, and no birds sing. 

An unknown dread — fear of she knows not what- 

Takes hold of her, and wrings her heart with sobs. 

Joy has departed — sorrow sways her thoughts, 
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And she is mad with anguish and desire 
To find again the sunlit world of yore. 
Her wayward footsteps bring her suddenly 
Into a tiny clearing in the wood ; 
And in its heart, untouched by human hand 
A mossy bank where blooms the violet, 
Small scented messenger of loveliness. 
Upon her knees our baby drops beside 
And drinks its fragrance in, kisses its flower, 
And straight forgets the terrors of the wood 
In joy of finding this new company. 
She culls it, clasps it tight, and hastens on. 
And when those evil thoughts of dread molest 
She kisses it, and, scarcely knowing how, 
Comforts her heart by thinking of the flowers 
She left behind her in the daylight world. 
At last she finds the outskirts of the wood 
And hastening eagerly, her hand unclasps 
So that her tiny comforter is lost. 
But now she sees her sunny garden fair. 
She takes no heed, and, hurrying up the walk 
Regains her posy — God's own palette-board 
Of wondrous tints. She takes the flowers again 
And once again is happy in their charm. 
But as she gazes on them, half in awe 
She murmurs " Great bold flowers, I was afraid 
There in the big dark wood, until a flower — 
Not dressed in your fine silks, and very small — 
Reminded me that you were waiting here. 
And I shall love her always, just because 
Her pretty message brought me back to you. 
This is what Shakespeare said — I'll not forget 
While life shall last a whisper of his voice. 
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And so I know he's mine, and always was. 
Sir, I have spoke too long, and have forgot 
My duties to you. Will you enter in 
And be refreshed ? Will you, sweet Mistress ? 

Sir Hugh : Truly we will, with thanks. 

(Anne Shakespeare turns to depart, followed by 
Sir Hugh. Celia pauses.) 

Celia : What shall I say ? Hath Shakespeare played 
me false, 
Or played her false, upon his dying bed. 
I cannot think it, yet I know not what 
Will answer else this riddle of the heart. 
If he swore false to me — I'll not believe. 
If he spoke false to her, — to comfort her 
Who wept to see his going — that might be — 
'Twould be a piece of kindness worthy him. 
And yet, I cannot tell. A woman I 
Whose work it is to wait, and never know. 
But how both she and I would joy to see 
His kingly brow again, and in our joy 
His falsity to her, to me, to both 
Would gladly be forgiven. It may be 
In Heaven's land we each may have a share — 
Not of his fame, nor greatness, but of him. 
(Wearily.) Yes, Father, I am following. 

(She walks slowly off the stage.) 



CURTAIN. 
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